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1. T 1 is "Lessons Learned" provides a compilation of Guidelines for usa 
by U.S. auvisors to the Armed Forces of the Republic of Vietnam. The princi- 
ples, cautions, and techniques listed have been contributed by experienced ad- 
visor? during the past seven years of MAAG operation in Vietnam and have been 
validated by successful application in the field. 



2. It is recognized that affective advising catmot be prescribed in de- 
tail and that each advisor must develop an integrated system based on bis o\m 
and his counterpart's personalities. Therefore the attached guidelines ere 
cither principles general enough to permit considerable judgement in applica- 
tion, or they are specific items vhich can be easily integrated into the par- 
ticular approach of an individual advisor. 



3. Successful performance of advisory duty is fundamentally dependent 
upon the maturity, judgement, and professional competence of the advisor. 
These lessons learned are provided to facilitate the early application of 
these basic qualities. 
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GUIDELINES FOR ADVISORS 




PROFESSIONAL DUTIES AND INTERESTS 



Remember that the government of the Republic of Vietnam has been in ex 
istence less than 10 years - since 1955. This will help you to understand 
why certain of the Vietnamese command and administrative macninery is stiil 
"feeling its way". 



Always remember you are an advisor and have no command jurisdiction. 



Spend maximum time in your units so that the troops get to know you and 
trust you. Respect their customs, religions, belief, culture, etc. Learn 
the Vietnamese language at every opportunity and at the same time volunteer to 
teach English to ARVN officers and enlisted men. 



Keep abreast of what is going on in the unit, keep in close contact with 
contnandi;.ra and staff officers to obtain information, and constantly follow- 
up on leads obtained. 

Information from your counterpart cannot be accepted with blind faith. It 
must be checked ~ discretely and diplomatically - but checked. 



Local conditions involving the national politics, economy, customs, and 
educational development often dictate procedures which are considered ineffi- 
cient and uneconomical in our Array. Avoid an arbitrary attitude towards these 
procedures. Try to understand them before reconsnending changes. 

Continually stress mutual advantages of good military - civilian relations 
to avoid the pitfall of military arrogance, which easily irritates the civilian 
populace. The development of proper soldier-civilian relationships is civic 
action at its best. 



S 



Be able to explain or discuss basic US policy.. Continually formulate in 
your mind how you will answer inevitable questions on current topics of the day. 

Don't hesitate to begin a project because you won't be in Vietnam long 
enough to complete it. Get it started and sell your successor on completing it. 

Don't give up your efforts to analyze training because it is conducted in 
Vietnamese; get an interpreter and find out all the details. 

Encourage iniative and inventiveness r You will find that the average Viet- 
namese officer will follow orders to the tetter, particularly in field opera- 
tions. Even if a modified course of action subsequently appears to be more 
appropriate, he will rarely deviate (or request permission to deviate) from 
his original instructions „ The advisor can improve this situation in two ways: 
first, he can encourage his counterpart to request changes in orders when the 
need is obvious; and, second, he can encourage his counterpart to be receptive 
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to such requests from his own subordinates. Self-confidence must be developed 
in the subordinate, and a corresponding confidence must be felt by the senior 
in the judgement of his junior leaders. 

Encourage frequent command inspections. Vietnamese conmanders often show 
a reluctance to inspect, relying solely on correspondence and reports to eval- 
uate the effectiveness of their units. By persuasion and by your personal ex- 
amples, convince your counterpart of the value of direct personal knowledge 
and the necessity of conducting frequent command inspections to determine state 
of training, maintenance, combat readiness, etc. 

Keep a running account of major events. This record is useful when it is 
necessary to render reports, to establish the history of a subject, to follow- 
up, and to orient your successor. A good filing system is a must; a suspense 
system is also essential. However, in preparing and using these records, 
security requirements must not be overlooked. 

Appreciate the work-load of the Vietnamese Commander. He will be un- 
able to spend the entire day with you although he will probably never call this 
to your attention. Hake yourself available at all times, but let him have suf- 
ficient time to run his unit and do his paper work. 

At every opportunity use and stress the Chain of Command and its use by 
commanders and advisors at all echelons. Keep your counterpart informed of any 
advice you give to his subordinates, and keep your own subordinates informed. 

Do not be caught in personality clashes between Vietnamese officers, who 
are often nore concerned with person-to-person relationships than with organi- 
zational frameworks. 

When advice is rendered, be sure you are on firm ground and be certain 
that it is within the capability of your unit to carry it out. Remember, your 
counterpart is responsible for all his unit does or fails to do. 

Stress the consequences of mistreating suspects or prisoners while in 
an operational area* 

Constantly encourage the strengthening of unit esprit de corps. As in all 
wars, this will sustain the unit in the face of difficulties. 

Persuade Vietnamese personnel automatically to pass information - up, 
down, and laterally. 

Don't hestitate to make "on the spot" corrections; however, do it" tact- 
fully. 




Understand that many Vietnamese soldiers are illiterate, and some do not 
even speak Vietnamese well. Thus training must be repetitious and must em- 
phasize practical work rather than lecture or conference-type instruction. 
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ADVISORY TECHNIQUES 



Do not rush things in initially establishing yourself with your 
counterpart . 

Advising can work both ways. Set an example for your counterpart by 
asking his advice; you will get many good ideas from him. 

Approach the subject under discussion from a different direction and with 
different words until you know that your ideas are understood. The Vietnamese 
will seldom admit that they do not understand. 

Don't be afraid to advise against a bad decision, but do it in the same 
manner you would recommend a change of action to an American commander for 
whom you have respect and with whom you work on a daily basis. 

After "planting" an idea, let the Vietnamese take the credit if it is 
accepted and put into practice. Your satisfaction is in the net overall result 
obtained. It may take some time for the idea to germinate. 

Transact important business directly with your counterpart for assuring 
full understanding of difficult subjects. Written documentation will also 
serve as a check list for your counterpart. Prepare in a form that he can 
adopt and issue "as is" - - make them confidential between yourselves. 

Work from the "soft sell" to the request for official information; i.e., 
first, an oral recommendation; second, informal note; third, semi-official let- 
ter: fourth, official letter requesting information on which to base a "re- 
quired" reply to higher MAAG headquarters. 

Always exercise patience in all your dealings with your Vietnamese counter- 
part , Never expect the job to be done at ths snap of a finger - and don't 
snap your finger. 

If you find it necessary to make a suggestion or recommendation which might 
imply criticism of existing Vietnamese policy or procedures, do so in private, 
never in the presence of superiors or subordinates of the Vietnamese commander. 
Respect the Asiatic custom and desire of "saving face". 

Always praise at least some part of what the Vietnamese do or plan to do. 
Then if you have criticism, couch your suggestions in tactful terms as a modi- 
fication to their plan. 

Present your suggestions carefully, in detail, with adequate reasons. 

The statement that the United States Army does a certain thing a certain way 
is not generally sufficient for the Vietnamese to be convinced that way is 
best. An explanation of the advantages will be more effective. 
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If there Is a language comprehension problem with your counterpart, use 
highly qualified Interpreters on important matters, followed by written memo* 
randums . It must be recognized that some of our interpreters are marginal in 
ability. 

Before advancing important ideac, brief your interpreter thoroughly and 
give him a chance to consult a dictionary prior to your scheduled meeting. No 
matter how well prepared you are, you will be at a definite disadvantage if 
your interpreter is not briefed, even If you are presenting a written plan. 

Consider the age and experience of commanders and staff officers at each 
echelon. 

Don't accept a "yes" answer at its face value; "yes" may mean only that 
the person to whom you are talking understands what you have said, but it may 

not indicate that he "buys" your suggestion, or it may be used to cover a 

failure to understand. 

Don't present too many subjects at one time or prolong unnecessarily the 

discussion of any one subject; it is better to have another conference at a 

later time. 

Don't be afraid to get your hands and clothes dirty when giving advice in 
the form of a demonstration. 

Teach by example, but don't continue to do the job yourself. Persuade the 
Vietnamese individual responsible to do it. 
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PERSONAL ATTITUDE AND RELATIONS 



Don't forget that a careless word or action of yours can cost the US 
very dearly in goodwill and cooperation, which have been built up here with 
great effort and at considerable coit. 

Don't discuss Vietnamese politics with Vietnamese personnels It is your 
military obligation to support the incumbent government just as you do your 
own. This is US national policy- 

Study your counterpart to determine his personality and background, and 
exert every effort to establish and maintain friendly relationships. Learn 
something about the personal life of the Vietnamese with whom you work, and 
demonstrate your interest- 

Set a good example for the Vietnamese in dress, posture, and conduct, as 
well as in professional knowledge and competence. 

Emphasize the Importance of doing things on time by being punctual your- 
self. Many Vietnamese have a very casual attitude toward time. 

Treat the Vietnamese with whom you work as you would a fellow American: 
equal in every aspect • 

Show an interest in Vietnamese customs, language, history and people. Your 
ideas will be more readily accepted if you show an understanding of theirs. 

Develop a sense of responsibility toward the unit being advised to the 
degree that you can feel a personal gratification for a job well done. 

Vietnamese desire appreciation, recognition, and understanding; they seek 
security and attention; they like to feel important; like to contribute, and 
like to belong. In brief they react to these things just as you do. 

Make a special effort to keep physically fit- 

Participate actively in the militar- social, and athletic functions of 
your unit. 

Don't accept an orderly for your personal use. Carry your own load. 

As the time progresses you may think that you are doing all the "bending 
over backwards". If you observe carefully, you will find that this isn't so 
and that the Vietnamese are meeting you halfway. 
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Maintain your sense of humor; you will discover that the Vietnamese 
also possess a sense of humor - 

Keep in mind the seriousness and urgency of your mission*. 

Don't be discouraged. Suggestions and advice you have given may appear 
to have been disregarded and then be implemented* 

The Vietnamese, like all people* resist change and sometimes resent new 

ideas . 



Be aware of all problems, but don : t accept or become Involved in your 
counterpart's minor, every-day probLems, Place your advisory emphaois on 
the overall effort*. 
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SOCIAL AND MILITARY CUSTOMS 

Accept invitations to Vietnamese dinners, cocktail parties, ceremc . 

etc. 



Shake hands with all Vietnamese officers in a room when entering and 
leaving. 

Exchange amenities with Vietnamese officers prior to discussing official 
matters. 

Don't summon a Vietnamese by shouting, whistling, or waving. 

There is a marked difference between Vietnamese and Americans with 
respect to physical stamina. Watch for signs of fatigue; few Vietnamese are 
la*y, but most tire easily if food and rest are denied. 

Don't fail to observe and recognite military courtesy. 

Practice moderation in your consumption of alcholic beverages. 

From time to time, invite your counterpart to your mess for social 
functions or as your dinner guest. 

If you cannot accept a social invitation, send your regrets in writing. 

If you are not of higher grade, treat the Vietnamese exactly as if he 
were your US senior. 

No matter what degree of familiarity you establish with your counter- 
part, refrain from "back-slapping". Almost without exception, Vietnamese 
feel this to be a personal affront. 
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